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From Fessenden’s Complete Farmer. 


SOILS. 

A farmer should be well informed of the nature 
of soils, and of the varivus plants adapted to them. 
Some useful plants flourish best in what is called 
poor land; end, if cultivators were perfectly ac- 
quainted with the art of adapting plauts to. soils, 
much manure might be saved, which is wasted by 
injudicious and improper application. 

It is supposed by geologists that the whole of 
this earth originally consisted of rocks, of various 
sorts or combinations, These rocks, by the lapse 
of ages and exposure to air and water, became dis- 
integrated or worn in part or altogether to fine par- 
ticles, which compose what are called earths or 
soils. These soils are chiefly silica (sand or earth 
of flints,) lime (or calcareous earth,) alumina (clay,) 
and inagnesia (a mineral subatance.) With these 
are blended animal and vegetable matters in a de- 
composed or decomposing state, and ealine, acid, 
or alkaline combinations. 

Plants are the most certain indicators of the na- 
ture of a soil; for, while no practical cultivator 
would buy or undertake to till land of which he 
knew only the results of chemical analysis, yet 
every fermer and gardener who knew the timber 
end plants a soil spontaneously produced, would at 
once be able to decide on its value for cultivation. 

It was a maxim of Kliyogg, a famous philosophi- 


cal farmer of Switzerland, “that every species of | 


earth may be instrumental to the improvement of 
another of opposite qualities.” All sands are hot 
and dry—all clays, cold and wet; and, therefore, 
the manuring sandy lands with clay, or clay lands 
with sand, is best for grain and pulse. But it is 


not the natural soil only that the farmer ought to | 
consider, but the depth of it, and what lies imme- 


diately underneath it. For if the richest soil is 
only seven or eight inches deep, and lies on a cold, 
wet clay or stone, it will not be so fruitful as lean. 
er soils that lie on a better under stratum. Gravel 
is, perhaps, the best under stratum to make the 
land prolific. 


The best loams and natural earths are of a 
bright brown or hazel color. Hence they are call- 
ed hazel loams, They cut smooth and tolerably 
easy, without clinging to the spade or ploughshare ; 
are light, friable, and fall into small clods without 
chapping or cracking in dry weather, or turning 
into mortar when wet. Dark grey and rasset 
moulds are accounted the next best. The worst 
of all are the light and dark ash colored. Tie 


goodness of Jand may also be very well judged of 


by the smell and the touch. ‘The best emits a 
fresh, pleasant scent on being dug or plowed up, 
especially after rain; and being a just proporticn 
ofsand and clay intimately blended, will not stick 
much to the fingers on handling. But all! soils, 


{ If we examine tracts of land which have not 
' been cultivated, we find nature has adapted diffe- 
rent kinds of plants to most of the distinguishable 
varieties of soils; and though some belonging to 
‘one may for some cause or other be found on lands 
| ofa different quality, they seldom thrive, or per- 
| fect their seeds so as to become general. The 
peer care of the farmer ought, therefore, to be, by 
| proper mixtures to reduce his land to that state 
and temperament in which the extremes of hot and 
| cold, wet and dry, are best corrected by each oth- 
er; to give them every possible advantage flowing 
froin the benign influences of sun and air; and to 
adopt such kinds of plants as they afford in this 
state the nourishment to; and to renew 
their fertility by a judicious allowance of the most 
proper manures, Where these things are done, 
there are few spots so unfriendly to cultivation as 
not to repay his expenses and labor with a plentiful 
increase. But without these, the best tracts of 
land will in time become a barren waste, or pro- 
duce little but: woods. 

The color of soils is important. The Farmer's 
Journal observes, coal ashes were sprinkled over 
half the surtace of beds sown with peas, beans, &c., 
and on these the plants invariably appeared above 
ground two or three days ear‘ier, obviously on ac- 
count of the increased warmth; it being a well- 
| known fact that dark-colored bodies absorb caloric 
'more readily and in larger proportions than those 
| of a lighter hue. 
Soils which absorb the most moisture are the 
most fertile. Sir Humphrey Davy observed, “1 
‘have compared the absorbent powers of many soils 

with respect to atmospheric moisture, and I have 
always found it greatest in the most fertile soils ; 
so that it affords one method of judging of the pro- 
| ductiveness of land.” 
The sacthods of improving soils are too nume- 
rous to be here fully specified, We will, howev- 
ler, quote one mode of restoring worn-out fields to 
ithe fertility of new lands, or lands lately cleared 
| from their aboriginal growth of timber, quoted from 
la “ Dissertation on the Mixture of Soils,” for which 
ithe author, the Rev. Morrel Allen, of Pembroke, 
| Mass., was awarded a premium by the Plymouth 
County Agricultural Society. 
“Particles in a soil which had long been in con- 
| tact, and in consequence of long connexion, lost 
;much of the energy of their action on plants, are 
“separated in mixing soils, placed in new connex- 
| ions, and act with renewed vigor. But the most 
/permanent and best effects are always expected 
‘from the mixture of soils of different qualities.— 
/ When tne object is to produce as much immediate 
_influence as possible, merely to assist one short ro- 


greatest 





tation of crops, to have the application we make | 
!have made fortunes. 
| usually below the surface, which answers well to 


act chiefly as manure, then we may take our ima- 
terials from any situation where we know vegeta- 
ble substances have fallen and decayed. 


| 


“We may go into forests, and in certain stages 





original productiveness. And this will sometimes 
prove an inexhaustible resource for renewing old 
fields; for as often as the fields decline, the svil im 
the wood lot will be again renewed and fic to re- 
move. For the same purposes the earth should be 
carried from the sides cf walls and fences, wher 
the leaves have been Jodped from the forests. It 
should also be carried from hollows and temporary 
ponds, which in certain seasons of the year become 
dry, and afford immense quantities of vegetable 
matter in different stages of decomposition, and 
suitable to apply to any kind of soi), 

“Where streams of water occasionally overflow 
the banks, an abundance of vegetable and eartl.y 
matter is locged on the meadows, which in mary 
cases, especially where there is not much extent of 
meadow to receive the substances conveyed by the 
stream, it is prudent to remove on to higher land. 
It will there act as manure, and at the same time 
gradually alter the texture of the soil, rendering it 
more retentive of dew and rain, and easily pene- 
trated by the fibrous roots of plants. Of the value 
of those substances which are carried in streams 
of water to enrich soils, we have the most convine- 
ing proof in the unexampled productiveness of jn- 
terval lands. It is not exclusively the vegetable 
substances carried on to these lands which make 
them so astonishingly productive; there is a por- 
tion of every kind of soil existing in the surround- 
ing country annually carried on with the veyetable 
substances. Intervals are composed of every sort 
of earth the water can reach and remove, This 
circumstance may properly encourage the mixtures 
of many kinds of earth, even when there is no par- 
ticular evidence that each kind is especially adupt- 
ed toremedy any deficiency in the soil which we 
would improve. There is less hazard in adiminis- 
tering medicines in great profusion to cure diseases 
in the soil, than in the human body, In stepping 
out of the beaten path of habitual practice, and 
calling attention to experiments, which to some 
may look very simple and to others very absurd, 
we may become instrumental in the discovery of 
highly important truths,” 

It will not do, however, to spread pond mud di- 
rectly on grass land or on arable ground, An ex- 
perienced farmer informs us, that he once injured 
a piece of grass land by spreading pond mud upon 
it without preparation. It should be mixed with 
lime and warmer manure, and exposed to the at- 
mosphere, or put into the barn-yard to be trodden 
upon by cattle. 

Arthur Young lays it down asa maxim, that a 
strong, harsh, tenacious ciay, though it will yield 
great crops of wheat, is yet managed at so heavy 
expense, that it is usually Jet for more than it is 
worth, Much money is not made on such jand.— 
The very contrary soil, a light, poor, dry sand, is 
very often, indeed, in the occupation of men who 
Some permanent mani re is 


however good, taay be impoverished, and even ‘of the growth of the wood, without any perceptible | carry on ; and sheep, the common stock of such 
Worn out, by successive crops without rest, espe- injury, skim the surface of the whole lot. This soils, is the most profitable sort he can depend on. 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE ROYAL AG. | is an hard work for the poor butcher, saith he, 


\through this means can seldom be rich or wealthy 
| by his trade.” (Renewed laughter.) Gentlemen, 
'he proceeds to state, that our own breed of cattle 
jhave long had the advantage of others, and he 


RICULTURAL SOCIETY OF ENGLAND, 


This Society held its annual meeting at Liver- 
pool, on the third week of Jast month. ‘The Mark 
Lane Express, of July 26, contains an extended ac- 


t of its doings, Our readers would take little ms 
~ et: se dance de : ‘ and large in England than in any other place, ex- 


rest | vading over the names of successful ‘ 
interest in ding 0 tH tH ‘de of th cept those which are to be seen among the Peones, 
: , s for premiums on the other side of the . ‘celine 
competitor 7 o | t Ay . \ ‘which quantity, although it be given to cur breed 
lantie 3 erefore we omit all b @ remarks | ~ ot 
Atlantic ; thereto ex? ue Mhe remarks’ generally by nature, yet it is now and then helped 
of the Chairman, and those of Mr Sinith, of Seot-) >, _ wan? @ Rises aI heal BS 
, also by art.” So that we see in those days science 
land, (we suppose the Mr Smith who invented the : F ‘ 
benid.. elowg! ny : fi le | 728 called in to the assistance of agriculture. 
s slough. sese we give a fair sample | d . 
subsoil plough.) eee ae a eee (Laughter.) I don’t, however, think much of their 
of the much that was said on the occasion. 


‘science, because they say, when beasts ‘* be very 

The Chairman then rose and said—Lord Spen-| young,” breeders will “oftentimes anoint their 
cer and Gentlemen; T have now the honor of pro-| budding horns or tender tips with honey, which 
posing to you the health of a gentleman who has mollifieth the natural hardness of that substance, 
distinguished himself as a competitor for stock this and thereby maketh them to grow unto a notable 
day. ‘Though not one of the best judges of stock | greatness 7, (laughter) “ certes, it is not strange 
myself, T know enough about it to be aware how! in England to see oxen whose horns have the 
much has been done by the Royal Agricultural So-| length of a yard or three feet between the tips.” 
ciety of England for the general benefit of the [Renewed lavghter.] Gentlemen, it is not often 
country. (Cheers.) T know, as [dare say all of we see them now. Our first improvement in cattle 
yon do, that there are certain proofs of the excel-| was in the long-horned breed, and IT believe they 
lence of stock, and I know that very great improve-)are now little seen, There was one long-horned 


says—* Their horns also are known to be more fair | 





ments have been made, through the efforts of this | 
society and those of the Smithfield Club, in the! 
breed of our stock. JT am unable to state what are 
nll the recent improvements which have hoon! 
made; bnt when we look at the state of stock two 
or three hundred years ago, it is impossible for any | 
man, however ignorant, not to see that much has | 
been done. As I have already stated, I atm not! 
able to enter into the merits of all the improve- 
ments that have been made under the encourage 
ment of this society ; but, as TI was accidentally 
reading the other day soime portion of an old His- 
tory of England, published about 200 years ago, I 
could not but be struck with the very different 
state of our stock to what stock was then described 
to be, and with the difference of opinion which ex- 
isted then on the subject and at the present time. 
Gentlemen, Lam not going to detain you tonight 
by reading over to you the History of England— 
(laughter)—but there are one or two curious facts 
in an old history, written in the time of Queen 
Elizabeth, which are worth referring to by way of 
contrast with facts now well known respecting the 
breed of stock, and to those [ will draw your at- 
tention, ‘The author says, that in those days 
“England was well known for surmounting other 
countries in the breed of cattle, as may be proved 
with ease, for where are oxen commonly more large 
of bone?” (Laughter.) He then proceeds—* In 
most places our graziers are now grownto be so 
cunning, that if they do but see an ox or bullock, 
and come to the fecling of him, they will give a 
guess at his weight, and how many score or stone 
of flesh and tallow he beareth—how the butcher | 
may live by the sale, and what he may have for the 
skin and tallow—(laughter)—which is a point of 
skill not commonly practised heretofore. Some 
such graziers also are reported to ride with velvet | 
coats and chains of gold about them.” (Laughter.) 
Gentlemen, [ think we have made considerable 
progress in the weight of cattle, and in judging of 
their weight, since old Hollinshead’s days; but 
here follows a point in which I doubt if we have 
made much progress. He says, “ And in their ab- 
sence (the absence of the husbands) their wives 
will not let to supply those turns with no less skill 
than their husbands.” (Great laughter.) Gentle- 
men, hear the remainder of the sentence—* which 








beast at the last Smithfield show which was much 
looked at. There are few, I presunie, to whom 


we are more deeply indebted for improving the. 


roast beef of old England than the subject of this 
toast. Gentlemen, I beg to propose to you the 
health of the successful competitor in Class J., Mr 
Bates, of Kirkleavington, Yorkshire. [Applause.] 

Mr Smith returned thanks for the honor con- 
ferred upon him. Whatever services he had done 
the society, were amply repaid by having his health 
drank in such a meeting as that—by having those 
services appreciated by the Royal Agricultural So- 
ciety of England, and by the farmers of England 
flond cheers.} He had turned his attention from 
cultivating the manufacturing arts to agriculture. 
He had no doubt the farmer, like the manufacturer, 
if he had better tools, his work would be better 
done, and it was quite evident, on viewing the im- 
plements which had been exhibited that day, there 
was a wide field for improvement. [applause.] He 
felt assured that if the mechanical skill of Eng- 
land were directed to that point, and he had no 
doubt it wonld be by that society, a vast improve- 
ment would soon be the consequence. [cheers.] 
He felt proud to think that they had been able to 
contribute something of advantage to the English 
farmer from his poor country of Scotland. He 
felt also gratified in believing that the society had 
been formed in some measure, on the Highland So- 
ciety of Scotland—a Society which had produced 
considerable advantage in that country by bringing 
into a better state of cultivation the poor land of 
his country. He had no doubt that in this country 
where there was more capital than in the north, 
ere long, England would become a perfect garden. 
The improvement of the agriculture of this coun- 
try was most important to the commercial and 
manufacturing interests —[loud cheers.} They 


cried out for cheap bread, and justly so, too; but | 


how so well were they to get cheap bread as by 
the improvement of the lands around them? [Con- 
tinned cheers.] Every farmer knew well there was 
nothing so good in agriculture as the consumption 
of his own produce on his own soil. 
The same principle which was good in small 
things would also hold good in larger. [Lond 
cheers.] It was to the advantage of the farmer 


that the grain he required should be produced at. 


_[Cheers.} 


‘forward some implements on the present occasion, 


(Hear, hear] | 


his own door, and there consumed; and it was 


,equally beneficial that the manufacturer should 
‘have his manufactures consumed in his own coun- 
‘try, leaving its enriching influence on the ground. 


{Cheers.] This country had been cble to bid de- 
tiance to the cheap labor of all other countries on 
the earth, and so would shecontinue. [Hear, hear.} 
In the improvements which had been made, no 
doubt they had been Jed on dy a selfish feeling to 
a certain extent, and in all questions of public 
benefit, no doubt such a feeling must exist. Peo- 
ple must look to their own interests, or they would 
do little for the benefit of the public. It was, 
however, quite clear, that in order to have bread 
cheaper, the best mode was to produce a greater 
quantity, because the more that was produced the 
cheaper it would be to the consumers. [Hear, 
hear.} Ile would advise the society, if he might 
be allowed, to avoid two errors into which socie- 
ties of that kind commonly fall—not to discour- 
age persons who caine forward with improvements, 
nor to be too hasty in rejecting such as were offer- 
ed to their notice. He had frequently seen things 
offered to the notice of such societies which at first 
appeared exceedingly absurd, but in the end turn- 
ed outto be really the germs of the greatest im- 
provements. At the same time he would advise 
competitors, if at first their implements were not 
noticed as they might imagine they deserved, not 
to be discouraged, but to persevere, and eventual- 
ly they might depend on succeeding. [Cheers.] 
In taking a survey of this county, and more espe- 
cially in this neighborhood, there was gicat room 
for improvemeat; but that meeting would doubt- 
less sow good seed, and in due time au abundant 
crop would be reaped. [flear, hear.] There was 
no principle for producing improvements better 
than the itinerating principle—it excited a spirit 
of inquiry, and by the converse with others, it im- 
proved men’s minds; and by competition, faculties 
were brought into exercise which would otherwise 
have lain dormant, Jt was, therefore, that he ap- 
proved of ploughing matches and other modes of 
competition amongst farmers and their servants. 
He had had the good luck of bringing 


and if spared, he hoped on future occasions to ex- 
hibit still further improvements. [Loud cheers.] 


Cure for Sore Teats. Scarcely a dairy of cows 
can be found in which more or less are not sub- 
ject to sore teats, and from the irritation thus caus- 
ed, much trouble in milking, and loss of milk en- 
sue. The following preparation, if kept on hand 


and applied occasionally to such udders and teats 


as require it, will prevent or cure the disease.— 


' Sometimes the flies will be troublesome ; if so, add 


one ounce of assafetida or aloes in powder, and 
incorporate it thoroughly with the ointment. Some- 
times the teats are tender only. When this is the 
case, washing with weak salt and water is beneft- 
cial, and usually sufficient. 

Ointment made of sweet elder, four ounces. 

Yellow basilicon ointment, four ounces. 

Spirits of turpentine, one ounce. 

Mix and well incorporate on a slab or in a mor- 
tar, and it is fit for use.—Selected. 





The transparent wings of certain insects are so 
attenuated in their structure, that 50,000 of them 
placed over cach other, would not forma pile a 
quarter of an inch in thickness. 
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MASS. HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
Evhibition of Fruits, Saturday, Aug. 14. 
Sixteen boxes of choice Plums, from the garden 

of S. Pond—viz: Royal de ‘Yours, Italian Daimask, 

Apricot, and a kind called Catilonian. 

From J. A. 
Williain’s Favorite, and River Apples ; also, Belle 
Magnifique Cherries. 

From M. P. Wilder—Charles of Austria, Blood- 


good, and Jargouell Pears; also, Monsieur Natif 


Plums and a kind unknown. 


Fromm Mrs Mary Lewis, Roxbury—a fine exhibi- | 


tion of Apricots. 
From Eben’r Breed—a basket of choice Peach- 
es, grown under glass. 


From Jona. Winship—Winship’s Early Vidette 


Plums. 

From Jno. Hovey —William’s Favorite and Crab 
Apples, and Pears—name unknown, 

From Richardson, Salem—the Cloud 
Berry or “ Chomeemopus”? and a seediing Cherry, 
desirable for its fine flavor and iateness of ripening. 

From J. L. Moffat, Roxbury—a Sopsavine Ap- 
ple, in shape of a pear—one of nature’s sports. 

From J. Lovett, Beverly—a large, ripe, hand- 
some Musk melon, from open culture—large and 
excellent for the season. 


Wm. P. 


From Robert Manning, Salem—Early Bough 
Apples; Epargu Pears; the “Jargonell of Eng- 


land and America;” also, the Jargonell of the 
French, according to Thompson, being known 
here as the English Catherine; American Apple 


Pears; Bellisime de ete, Citron de Sirentz and|horses) give you my mode of castrating colts, | matter is to be able to tell his age 
} : ge. 


Kenrick—Larly Seek-no-farther, , 


DISEASES OF HORSES AND CATTLE. 

Cure for the Scratches in Horses. With 
soap suds wash the part affected, and with a cob 
orother rough substance, rub off all scabs, then | 
apply oil or hog’s lard just so as to moisten the 
skin, then take a fine powder of hemlock bark and 
cover the parts well with it: a few applications 
will effect a cure. 


warm | 


| Cure of Murrain. I have a Durham bull that | 
was taken about a year since, with what is called 
/here, the Bloody Murrain. 
Symptoms—Eyes sunk in the head, nose dry, | 
_bowels costive, the discharge brownish, urine | 
the darkest bloody color, appetite gone, 
Treatment—I give 1 |b, of salts, 1 oz, of nitre, | 
and 1 oz. creain tartar, one dose; the next day | 
another dose of the same. No appetite; the third | 
\day gave 1 pint castor oil. 4th day, physic began | 
| to operate, appetite rather on the mend, water still | 
ithe same; dissolved 4 oz. of alum in 2 qts. of sour | 
| butter-milk for an astringent. It turned the blood, | 
| but made him costive; gave him one more dose of | 
jsalts, and turned him off the sick list, perfectly 


| cured, Wms. kinenam. | 


| Cure for the Poll Evil. Make one or two inci-| 
/sions in the swelling, and then wash the wound! 
/nicely with strong soap-suds, and fill the wound | 
with lime. A few applications will perform the | 
cure. Care should be taken in cuttiug, so as not 
'to cut across the neck, and thus wound an artery. | 


| Castrating Colts. I will (while writing about 


| autumn. 


eee 


lor the New England Farmer. 


IMPLEMENT FOR HARVESTING RUTA 
BAGA, 

Ma Purnam—Sir—Permit me to intrade upon 
your notice once more, for the purpose of showing 
to you a labor-saving machine of mine, made last 
Being hurried very much, necessity 
obliged me to contrive a plan for hastening the 
harvesting of ruta baga, instead of that slow and 
dull work, pulling by the hand. J ai not an adept 
in drawing, but here it is: 


A 


B 


A, fork—prongs seven inches long. 
B, knife—eight inches long, two wide 
A person cuts the tops off with the knife, and 
turning the handle quickly, pulls them easily with 
the fork. 1 found that one man could pull nearly 
three times as fast with that as by hand. The 
cost is trifling, and in the reach of all, 
Yours, &c., JOS. A. WILLARD, 
Pine Grove, Cambridge, Aug. 7, 1841. 
HOW ‘TO ASCERTAIN THE AGE OF HOR. 
SES. 
In purchasing a horse, not the least important 
In transfers 


Roussel lette Hatif (of Cox) Pears—the last named which is not new, but plain and simple ; and, I be-/ of ordinary farm and saddle horses, great imposi- 
a good kind for an early Pear. Also, Morocco lieve, if care be taken on the part of the operator, | tions are often practiced upon the credulous and 


Plums. 


it isthe best mode. I never had one to mind cut- 


| 


uninitiated purchaser. ‘To prevent thie, to as great 


From J. F. Allen, Salem—Peach Admirable—a | ting more than a boar. The plan is this ; after ; an extent as possible for the future, is the object of 
fine speciinen, grown in a pot and forced in open the colt is thrown down and carefully tied, the in-/ this communication to the public. ‘The most cer- 


air. 


From A. D. Williams—as usual, many boxes of a sharp knife, and the stone pulled out, and the 


choice White and Red Currants. 

From J. 1. L. &. Warren—Royal George Peach- 
es, out door culture—a fine specimen. 

From C. Goldermann, Che!sea—a choice speci- 
men of Apricots. 

From W. Stearns, Salemn—Empress of Summer 
Pears—their great beauty only to recommend 
them. 

From Capt. Percival, Dorchester—a fine speci- 
men of Apricots. 

From Joshua Crane, Boston—a specimen of 
very large Figs—open culture. 

From L. P. Grosvenor, Pomfret, Ct.—William’s 
Favorite Apples—large and handsome, Also, 
seedling Apricots—a great bearer. 

Mr Allen, of Salem, exhibited Grapes, called 
“Barsarabe”—in appearance and taste like the 
Golden Chasselas, 

A specimen of Grapes, called the Black Ham- 
burg, bunches not large, of fine flavor and appear- 
ance, were left at the rooms by Mr Emerson, from 
the garden of Mr James Arnold, New Bedford ;— 
one of the berries measured three and three quar- 
ter inches in circumference. 

For the Committee, BENJ. V. FRENCH. 


Good Medicine for Hogs. The American Flar- 
mer says—-“ When your hogs get sick, you know 
not of what, give them ears of corn, first dipped in 
tar, and then rolled in sulphur. °’Tis ten to one 
that it arrests the disease, and restores the antnal 
to health.” 


| Simple Cure for Cough in Horses. 


tor,) one of my carriage horses had an extremely 


_teguments of the testicles are to be laid open with | 


cord of the nut cleaned dowu. ‘The cord is then 
,to be securely tied with a strong thread, well wax- 
ed, and the cord is then cut off near the thread, and 
_the ends of the thread left six or eight inches long. 
After both stones are taken out, the wounds are to 
be well greased with old bacon gravy and salt.— 
Farmer's Register. 


Two years 
ago ‘says a correspondent of the Albany Cultiva 


bad cough, which had continued for six or eight 
months; different applications were made without 
‘effect. I applied toa man who I knew dealt in 
horses, and had paid some attention to their dis- 
‘eases, fora remedy. He at once told me that he | 
|had never found any thing so effectual for a bad | 
‘cough as human urine, given a few times, by dis- | 
icharging into a bucket of water and letting them 
'drink it, or on their food and eat it. I directed my | 
| driver to do so, and in one week the horse was | 
lcompletely relieved. I have frequently had it 
tried with the same good effect. 





Does the Curculio fly up into the Trees? A cor- 
respondent informs us that the Curculio can fly (!) 
and consequently any contrivance fixed around the 
body of the trees will prove of no avail. Now we 
readily admit the premise but the inference does not 
necessarily follow. Does it fly up into the trees ? 
that is the question. Who will answer from posi- 
tive knowledge ?—New Genesee Far. 








| tushes about his fifth year. 
jaw begin to appear when he is between 3 and 4 


tain means of ascertaining the age of a horse is to 
examine the changes which take place with the 
teeth. The twelve front teeth begin to shoot in 
about two weeks after the colt is foaled. These 
are called colt teeth, and are shed at different pe- 
riods and replaced by others. When the colt is 
about two years and a half old, the four middle 
ones come out; in about another year, four others 
are lost—and in another year, or when the horse 
is four and a half years old, the four last are shed. 
These last are replaced by what are called corner 
teeth. They are hollow, and have a black mark 
in their cavity. They are scarcely visible, and the 
cavity deep, when the horse is four and a half 
years old; they begin to fill when he is six and a 
half, and the mark continually diminishes and con- 
tracts till the horse is seven or eight years old, 
when the cavity fills up and the black mark is ob- 
literated. The horse acquires his canine teeth or 
The two in the lower 


years old, and those in the upper jaw 5 or G months 
after, They continue very sharp-pointed till six. 
At ten, the upper seem blunted, worn out and long, 
the gum leaving them gradually :—the barer they 
are, the older the horse. From ten to fourteen, it 
is difficult to tell the horse’s age—it is sufficient 
then to know that he is old, and under the hard 
treatment which is given to horses generally, the 
conclusion wil] be a safe one that he is worth but 
little —Southern Cult. 





In 1839, the revenue from duties on wheat in 
Great Britain was £1,089,779, 
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From the Albany Cultivator. 


THE PEACH—IMPORTANT EXPERIMENT. 

Messrs. Gaylord & Tucker—In the spring of 
1837, | wrote to Judge Buel, asking him to join ime 
in experiments on the peach tree with salt petre, 
and proposed to give the result through the medi. 
um of the Cultivator to the public. 
reason for that request, that as far as my observa- 
tion extended, I had always observed that on soils 
containing nitre and muriate of soda, the peach 
tree lives luxuriantly to an advanced age, while 
upon soils immediately adjoining, :mmature decay 


I gave asa 


takes place, and the tree seldom attains the age of 
geven years. As instances in 
occur so frequently, | have been astonished to see 
them passed over without notice, and now advert 


to some of them to establish the truth of this posi- | 


tion. Peach trees growing in the site where once 
stood a dwelling, generally live to an old age, the 
aoil of which, by enntysis, will give a proportion 
of nitre. 
of the West and South West. 


occupant has no difficulty in having good peaches, 


while his neighbor finds it a laborious task to pro- | 

. . | 
long the life of the tree to a few years, and on well | 
I have been | 


cultivated farms near the seaboard, 
informed they have but little difficulty in) growing 
this tree. 
my guidance, | commenced experiments with salt 
and salt petre, inthe year 1836, upon an orchard 
wix years old; clover was sowed upon it that 


spring, and it remained in grass till last fall, when | 


it was plowed, and sown with wheat and clover 
this spring. ‘The trees in ’36 were full of worms; 
some of the trees were dead, others apparently dy- 
ing, and but very few puton the appexrance of 
health; such was its distempered condition that 
some of my friends advised me to cut down about 
one hulf of those that yet showed life, saying that 
such was the practice of peach growers. I thought 
it would be a bad practice for a physician to de- 
stroy one or more of a family to prevent disease 
from spreading, and after cutting down those that 
were dead, ] commenced operations on the bal- 


ance with equal quantities of salt and salt petre | 


combined, applying about halfa pound upon the 


vindication of this) 


(een nee Deer eae 
| fruit, it having been killed by a late frost. It oc- 


curred to me that I was indebted to the salt, &c. 
forthe abundance of fruit on the trees done in 
March, by its retarding vegetation; and from an 
experiinent made in 77, it appeared to be the case, | 
though [ have never considered it of sufficient im- 
portance to repeat it for the purpose of testing it, 
further. 

In regard to the best time 
ition, | would say about the first of April, and to | 
those trees having worms in them, again in June 
or September, as the appearance of the worm may 
indicate its necessity, using about two thirds of the | 
‘usual quantity for the June or September dressing, | 
and to be used only in contact with the trunk of | 
the tree. [have not discovered any great benefit | 


| 
} 


to make this applica- | 


will insert ny remarks in your paper of Monday 


next, though I regret I have not allowed you much 
‘time or space to do so; but I shall be as brief as 
| possible. 


The automn of 1840 was very favorable for the 
sowing of wheat, and though the winter was some- 
what long, and the latter part of it most severe, 
and the frost intense, yet the wheat plant was not 
the least injured on the strong clayey soils; and 
the months of March and April were very favora 


ble for spring sowing of wheat and all other crops ; 


and the dry weather which followed up to the 23d 
of June, was most favorable for working fallows, 
and never do I remember them got into better or- 
der—thus ensuring an abundant wheat crop for 
1842, which the late rains cannut prevent, though 


“sy 


The same thing occurs in many districts | 
Upon one farm the | 


Having these and other instances for’ 


‘from sowing it broadcast over the orchard every | they have delayed the present harvest for some 
year; [prefer to do this every second or third | Weeks later than was anticipated at the latter end 
year. Ifthe tree is injured very much by the of June. The rains have not injured the growing 
/worm, to wash the bark of the trunk with a solu. | crops of grain, and have greatly benefited the tur- 
tion of this mixture and water, might be of service, | nip crops. ‘The hay crop is in genera| light, and 
being careful not to apply too much :—this should | mach deteriorated in quality, losing its fine tlavor, 
not prevent its application in a powdered state.— and in consequence its feeding quality. 

To my trees planted inthe fall and spring, I ap- The wheat crop of this season on strong clayey 
, ply as soon as done planting in the spring, about | Soils, is very abundsnt—on an average fully double 
one ounce upon the surface, in contact with the | on such soils to the crop of last year, many crops 
trunk ofthe tree, and repeat this quantity again| being fourfold greater than Jast year, which was 
early in June or September; the peach worm at; more deficient on clayey soils—even of good quali- 
these two last periods being in their infancy, are | ty—In some districts, than any wheat crop for 
, destroyed. | eighty years ; indeed I know a farm of above one 
| In August, after one application of this mixture hundred acres of wheat, which had noi five bush- 
/to my young trees in the spring, { have taken sev- | els per acre last year, and which twenty years ago 
eral worms from off the outer bark of a tree, bed- | (in 1820,) produced above forty bushels per acre— 
ded in gum: they had punctured it ina number/ not one eighth part last year. And though the 
of places, but did not penetrate to do any injury | growth of wheat on light soi!s has greatly increas- 
to the inner bark, while the next tree left without | ed, beth in the quantity of acres sown, and also in 
the above mixture, was nearly destroyed, the inner | the produce per acre of late years; yet the growth 
bark being eaten for more than two thirds around | of wheat on strong soils greatly excecds that on 
the tree. It might be supposed that the salt and | light soils, and will, to a certainty, render the pro- 
salt petre would produce instantaneous death, but duce of wheat throughout the United Kingdoms a 
this is not the case; [ have kept them half covered | greater average than last year by at least ten per 
ina solution of salt and water, and salt petre and | cent, although on light soils the wheat crop is un- 
| water, and in these two articles combined, for seve- der last year’s produce. [ am aware the delay of 
,ral hours without causing death; they will avoid | the harvest has caused a greater consumption of 
; its approach, and will not remain in it unless com- | home-grown wheat than was anticipated a month 
pelled by necessity. /ago; yet it isthe duty as well as the interest of 








surface and in contact with the trunk of the tree ;| 
then sowed it broadcast over part of the orchard, | practice on the peach tree for five years, from | 
atthe rate of about two bushels per acre. The! which {| have no reason to make a ‘change, but | 
result of this application to the surprise of my | many inducements for a continuance of the prac- | 
friends, was the appearance of perfect health, tice If you consider it sufficiently important for | 
white new, and vigorous shoots, the trees full of publication, it is at your disposal, and if any benefit | 


fruit, which matured with increased size and im-) should arise therefrom, be assured it would be the | 
proved flavor, ‘Towards the last of March, and | 


: Angie | 
ss | highest reward for any service of mine that could | 
again in May and September, 1837, 1 applied the jo tendered to, dear sirs, your obedient servant, 


same ingredients in different proportions without | LYTTLETON PHYSIC. 
observing much difference in the effect; though I! 
have since thought that where I applied the salt} CROPS IN ENGLAND. 
petre alone, and where the largest portion of the | 

mixture was nitre, the effect was best; but in con- | We copy the — from the Mark-lane Ex- | 
aequence of the price of salt petre, I have endeav- | press, of Aug. 2, received by the last steam ship : 


I have endeavored to give ina brief manner, my | 





In compliance with the promise heretofore made, | CVeTy home-grower of wheat, to bring what he 
holds upon the market within the neat month— 
both to keep down the averages and benefit the 
consumers as well as themselves ; as I am con- 
vinced from long experience and observation of 
seasons for above fifly years, that the price of 
wheat after harvest cannot exceed sixty shillings 
per quarter, and may be lower by several! shillings 
per quarter. I state this with perfect confidence. 

I therefore hope and trust that the farmers of 
England will act on this advice, and bring the re- 
mainder of their wheat crop of last year upon the 
market within the month of August, thereby bene- 
fiting themselves and the whole community, and 
thus preveniing the averages from advancing be- 


ored to ascertain the smallest quantity that should | 
he used, and I would not advise less than one) 


eighth, though J should prefer one fourth or more. 
My trees this fall (1837,) were free from worms, 


| fore harvest, and inundating this country witli for- 

. . . Al ! 4 ° > 4 MH 4 

To the Editor of the Mark-lane Express :_ ;eign grain at a low duty, when it is not needed. 
Sir—Having made a long tour during my jour-| LT remain, str, your obliged humble servant, 

|ney to Liverpool and back to Hull, and having | THOMAS 


QD 
a 


ATES. 





}seen agriculturists from al! parts of the United Kirkleavington, near Yarm, Yorksivire. 
all doing well, and | have found no further use for | Kingdom, and conversed with them respecting the 
the axeinthe orchard. In the yeer 1838, 1 ap-/ growing crops, I hasten to communicate through 
plied the mixture to a part of my orchard in March, | your widely circulated paper, the results of my in- 
the other part received the application in June and | quiries and my own personal observations made 
September; upon that part done in March, I had | during my journeying, and my previous observa- | 
an abundance of fruit, while those done in the 6th | tions on the seasons since I last addressed the far- 
and 8th months were comparatively destitute of | mers of England, about a year ago; hoping you 


P.S. The editors of all newspapers will, | 
hope, insert this letter as speedily as possible, to 


|check the advance of grain in all markets through 


out the Kingdom. 


Time and talents are to be accounted for. 





vou. X*. NO. §. 
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For the N. E. Farmer. 


WHO SHOULD DO THE MILKING : 
A DIALOGUE. 

Sarah. Good evening, girls. 

Harriet. Good evening, Sarah: we have called 
toask you to walk with us this pleasant evening. 

Sarah, 
how long shall you be gone? 

Lucy. We thought of going up as faras “ Plea- 


sant Pond,” and return by Squire R.’s to call on. 


Elizabeth. 
Sarak. QO dear! if you are going so far it will 

never do for me to go, for [ must be at home to 

milk. 
Harriet. 
Sarah. 


Why Sarikh! do you have to milk ? 
Yes, always—don’t you ? 


Harriet. No, indeed. Does your father re-. 
quire itof you? 
Sarah. Yes—my father is one of those old- 


fashioned sort of men that think we ought to do as | 


our grandmothers before us did. 

Luy. Why,I hardly thought there was one 
man in a thousand that expected girls to milk now- 
a-days. 

Aunt Polly. 
all your days ? 

Lucy. Lived—in a farmer’s family—where did 
you suppose ? 

Aunt Polly. La, 1 supposed ye lived in some 


Why, Miss, where have you lived 


. { 
seaport or village, where cows war’nt very plenty. 


Lucy. Oh no—my father keeps twelve cows, 
and most of our neighbors as many, or more. 

Harriet, Sarah, is n’t that your brother Charles 
coming with a load of hay? 1 mean to ask him, 
if, for once at least, he will not milk your cows, so 
that you may walk with us. 


Thank you, I should be very happy to: 


Charl:s. 1 acknowledge there is much truth in 
| what you say, but what else can you find to do ? 
| Lucy. “Find to do”! Idle creatures, aint we! 
\Ifso, why so great the want for female labor ? 
| You well know you can readily obtain ten men to 
work on the farm, where you can find one gir! to 
work in the house. 

Charles, 1 beg your pardon: I did not mean 
to say you were idle, but then you find much more 
time for walking, visiting, &c. than we do. 
| Lucy. Good reason for it: we are so expedi- 
}tiovs we get our house-work done up; and needle 
work, which is quite as important, we take with us 
when we visit; but when gentlemen visit, they 
| leave their work behind. 
| Emily. Come, girls, if you talk much longer 
| 


| we shall louse our walk. 
Harriet. Never mind, when we are discussing 
so important a subject. 
Charles. Here is my hay—when shall! I unload | 
it, if | go to milking ? 


| Charles. But I never can take time to milk | 

| . 

| twice a day. 
Lucy. At my father’s, the men expect to milk | 


> | 
jas muchas any other work on the farm, and for | 
my part, if I had out-door work to do, I should pre- | 


weeding, or 


fer raking, hoeing, gz, 


of work, to milking. 
Charles. 


many other kinds 


Our girls have always done the milk- 
ling, without making any objection, and I have 
thought it all right. 

Sarah. True enongh, we always do it, but 
| what use would it be to complain ? 
| Charles. Emily 1 see is wishing to go, and my 
oxen are tired—so, Sarah, I°l] milk to-night. Good 


Me 
Sarah. You may—but I suspect it will be of night, girls. 
no use, | Girls, Good night, Charles. 
Charles Percy. Good evening, ladies. | Harriet. Sarah, { think you must thank Miss 


| Mew Agricultural Paper. 


Lucy. Lam glad to hear you say thus much, 
and shall hope that the next time we meet (for 
Emily’s sake) to hear you are fully inclined to 
| agree with us, 

LETITIA, 

(FrThough Aunt Polly says but a few words, 
‘she hints a good lesson to the girls. An expen- 
sive and effeiminating pride in the daughters of the 
And Miss Harriet, Lu- 
icy, Emily, or whatever else be your name, if 
Charles is induced by you in the days of his bud- 
ding love, to give up his opinions, for the sake of 
accommodating lis talk to your sentimentality, he 


| farmer deserves a sneer. 


|is not worth marrying —Uowever, we are very 
glad to hear from “ Letitia”—and if our opinions 
}can be refuted by arguments and facls—if it can 
| be proved that it will be for the interest of the far- 


mer’s family that the men shwuld do the milking, 
we will yield the victory to any fair wielder of the 
quill, with the most gallant grace that is possible. 


; yy) | ootw. N. EP. 
| Harriet. Why, tomorrow morning (after milk- | 


ing,) if you have not time before. 





EDITORIAL NOTICES. 

S. W. Cole, late edi- 
;tor of the Yankee Farmer, proposes to issue a 
inonthly paper, of the size of our own sheet, to be 
called the “ Farmer’s Journal and Magazine of 
| Useful Arts.” In a specimen No, he expresses the 
| design to commence the first of October, The 
terins are 50 cents per year in advance, in all cases. 
While the Yankee Farmer was under the care of 
Mr Cole, it a) ways indicated. industry, inquisitive- 
ness, and sound practical wis@o.. in matters per- 
taining to agriculture. The proposed paper will 
doubtiess be well conducted, and will be well worth 
the cost. We wish our worthy brother success. 





Licbig’s Organic Chemistry. We are pleased 
Ito learn that Professor’ Webster is preparing to 
| publish a second edition of Liebig’s Chemistry. He 


Harriet. Good evening, Mr Percy. Ihave a | Emily for your walk, for I suspect Charles would | informs us that he will be gratified to learn from 


favor to ask of you, no less than this—that you 
will do Sarah’s milking for her to-night, 

Charles. Why to-night ? 

Lucy. We are going to walk, and wish very 
much Sarah may go with us. 

Charles. A walk—I am glad for once the horse 
is not to be harnessed. 

Harriet. Why, Charles, aint you one of those 
that love to harness a horse? But now you will 
milk fur Sarah, wont you ? 

Charles. Harriet, would you have us, after 
working hard in the field all day, milk at night ? 

Harriet. Yes, 1 would, I do think you ought 
not to work so hard that you cannot save time and 
strength to milk. 

herles. Well, somehow I always thonglit it 
one of those things girls perform better than we, 
so that it is best for them to do it. 

Harriet. 
us we do it better, will never make it any easier for 


the poor wrists, or any more within our sphere of | 


duties. 
Charles. Then, Harriet, you really think we 
men ought to do all the inilking ? 


Harriet. Most surely I do. If we have to take 


care of the milk after it comes into the house, that | 


is our full share of the work, Only think how 
much there is to be done to it—to strain, skim, 
butter to make, work over and do up for market; 
then the host of pans and pails to wash, &c. &c, 
I think we have enough to do, in all conscience, 
Without assisting you in your barnhold \abors. 


Plausible reasoning, surely—telling | 


never have been so complacent had she not been 
| with us. 

| Sarak. I thinkas much: never did I know him 
‘to milk so readily. 

| Emily. 
| Harriet. You were so absorbed in thinking 
| how much would be expected of you when —-——— 
Lucey. Oh, how beautifully those lilies look, 
| Let us go round the other side and see if we can- 
not gather some. 

| {When they returned from their walk, they found 
| Mr Percy sitting on the door-step.] 

| Charles. Oh, what beautiful lilies you have 
| found—I supposed they were out of blossom now. 
| Harriet. Mr Percy, will you accept of these? 
, they may revive you after the labors of the day. 


| 
| 


; Charles. Thank you—after milking, you mean, 
I suppose. 

Harriet. Yes—how did you succeed ? 
| Charles. Oh I got a few quarts. 

Lucy. I saw it stated ina farming periodico! 


not long since, that for some reasons there given, 
that girls usually obtain more milk than men and 
|boys; but L always think that those that say so, 
have an pnveterate hatred to milking themseives. 
Charles. 
I suppose, 
| Lucy. Just as you please ;—but truly after 
|thinking and talking thus long, are you not ready 
| to join with us in saying that girls ought not to be 
| expected to milk ? 
| Charles. I am more than half inclined to. 


Why me! I have hardly spoken to him. | 


You mean for me to take part of that, 


i 


agriculturists the results of any experiments they 
may have made to test the correctness or worth of 
any of Liebig’s theories. His address is Cam- 
| bridge, Mass, 





| Map of Boston and Vicinity. Nath’l Dearbora 
‘has just published a little book to accompany his 
| map of Boston and vicinity. ‘This book contains a 
\few **historical and geographical remarks” con- 
/cerning “each of the eightysix towns named on 
'the map.” 


The Effect of Under Draining. There is a 
field on the estate of the Earl of Leicester, at Long- 
‘ford, in this county, which some years ago was oc- 
‘cupied by Mr John Sherratt, and brought forth 
| rushes insuch abundance, that the occupier gave 
| leave to any body to carry them away who would 
be at the trouble to mow them. Three years ago 

the field was drained, under the direction of Mr T. 
Harper, of Poston; and this year, we are told, the 
| present occupier, Mr I’. Robinson, has cut three 

tons an acre of as nice herbage as ever grew.— 
Derbyshire Chronicle. 





"| 
| 


The Old Coat. It is better to turn the old coat, 
said my aunt Prudence, than to run in debt fora 
new one. But see, replied J, there is a hole in it! 
| Never mind that, said she—put in a patch; a patch 
| upon the sleeve is better than a writ upon the back ; 
|the old coat will set easier at home, than a new 
| one in prison,— Selected. 
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SALT LEY, OR SPENT LEY. 

In the manufacture of hard or bar soap, much ley is 
run off. Ashes, lime, salt and grease, are put into the 
boiler, and the ley contains a portion of each of these 
Each of these mey be a fertilizer. And | 
We were | 





ingredients, 
may not the ley be serviceable on the land ? 
told last winter, that Hon. Wm, Jackson, of Newton, | 
had used the ley from his factory for several years, upon | 
grave lands, and that he had furnished his neighbors | 
Upon inquiry, 


with the article for use upon their fields. 
we learned that several farmers who have tried it, con- 


tinue to put it upon their grounds. tn past years they 


have used it only upon the grass; but this season it has | 
been applied where corn, potatoes, carrots, and the like | 
have been planted. We have recently visited some 


ticlds where it has been used, and the result of our ob- 


servation is, that crops upon it, excepting where the | 
land is quite dry, grow very well; but since other ma- 
nures were used with this, it is not easy to say precisely | 
how far the ley is beneficial. More good would result | 
from its application in wet times, than in dry; for its 
influences apparently resemble those of the urine from 
the cattle when in the pasture. Every farmer knows 
that in a hot aod dry time, the grass perishes where the 
urine is voided; and’ he knows equally well that the | 
So 


urine in wet weather increases the growth of grass. 
itisapparently with this ley. Generally no harm has. 
resulted, even in the drought of the last month, to the | 
crops in Newton, which are upon land that had the ley | 
applied to itin May. There need be little apprehen- | 
sion of harm, unless the ley be put in the hill, or direct. | 
ly under the seed. Where it has been spread upon | 
corn land and harrowed in, the corn grows well—but | 
in one place in Wenham, where fodder corn in drills 
was put upon the ley in June, the cern failed to vege: | 


tate well, and much of what came up withered and per- | 


ished; though the stalks which survived are now doing 
well. 

We are using this article. Having procured a tight | 
box, made of pine plank, 10 ft. long, 4 ft. wide, and 2 ft. | 
deep, and fixed it upon the wagon axletrees, we procure 
loads of about 600 galls. each. This we cart 5 miles.— | 
In one side of the box is a plug filling a two-inch auger | 
For the purpose of unloading, this plug is taken | 


hole. 
out, and the ley is run into heaps of soil or of muck — 
The load of 600 gallons will saturate from 1 1-2 to 212, 
cords. ‘This is thrown over once or twice, and atany ! 
convenient time is spread upon the land. We have| 
not yet had opportunity to ascertain its effects, but are | 
so well persuaded that it will be beneficial, that we) 
shall continue through this season to haul ail that is run | 
into the cistern from which we draw. The manufactu- | 
holds 2400 gallons, | 


rer of soap put down acistern which 
and put into it a pump, placed so high that the hquid is | 
pumped directly into the wagon or box. On the top of 
the box is a slide, about one foot square, through which 
the ley is admitted.—We pay for the article at present, | 
$2 per load of 600 gallons. Whether this article is 
worth its cost, we do not yet know; and we should 
have made no mention of it at present, but for our wish 
that a‘tention may be drawn to whatever promises to be 
serviceable as a manure, and that its virtues should be 
proved by all who are willing to make experiments. 


The value of an annual crop of grain and potatoes in 
the U.S. is estimated at 300,000,000 dollars. 





‘the fact, they pay well for gathering and cooking. 


| been harmed by the apples 


APPLES—HOW SHALL THEY BE USED? 
The custom which once required the furmer to have 
a cider-cellar, and to lay in annually a large supply of 
the juice of the apple for the purposes of hospitality and 
family consumption, has Jost its hold in this region. The 


j article is not wanted at home, and very many of our 


farmers cre unwilling to furnish it for the market. But 
Much of 
the fruit is unpalatable and ef no value as an article of 


What shali be 


the orchards still stand and yield their frait. 


sustenance or laxury in the family. 
done with it? 
We have had pigs grow well fora few weeks, when 


| their principal food was the wormy and immature ap- 


ples which they gathered under the trees in the orchard. 
We have known the quantity of milk increased by fur- 
nishing a cow regularly with a peck of uncooked apples 
per day.—We have, year after year, seen swine fatten, 
and cattle fatten very freely, when fed upon apples and 
It is true that they will fatten 
well upon boiled meal without the apples; but we have 


meal boiled together. 


no doubt that a free use of apples greatly lessens the 


quantity of meal required, Some have considered the 


| apples worth as much per bustiel as potatoes for the pur- 


poses here named; but this is probably fixing upon 


them too high a value. We consider them worth half 


as much as potatoes for producing meat; and if this be 


If 


| two bushels of grain and six of apples will go as far in 


fattening our animals as three bushels of grain, (and our 


| general observations lead us to the conviction that they 


will,) then the orchard of native fruit is worth preserv- 
ing; and the meanest apples are worth picking 

If any, swayed by devotion to a good cause, have laid 
the axe at the root of the apple tree, for the purpose of 


lessening the ills which excess brings upon man, we | 


may honor the motive, but we can have little respect 
for the wisdom of such men. 

The worth of apples as food for both man and the 
brute, has not generally been putso high as we should 
rate it. That the apple itself is highly nutritious—that 
it will support life and preserve strength and health 
when used as the principal food, may be denied; and 
yet it gives flavor and relish to many of the common ar- 
ticles of diet; and taken in connexion with them, assists 
in giving health and strength to the system. Our opin- 


ion of its value is such that we have penned this short 


, article for the purpose of inviting all who have this fruit 
/on their farms, to make some fair trial of its worth. 


Some may be deterred from giving uncooked apples 
to cows, by the remembrance that when the cows have 
broken into the orchard in some former year, they have 
We will ask such men if 
their cows have not also suffered at times from feeding 
And if 
they reply in the affirmative, it must be admitted that 
the objection may properly be to the quantity eaten and 
not to the nature of the article. Cows will injure them- 


too freely upon clover or succulent grasses ? 


selves if allowed to take as many apples as they are dis- 
posed to eat; and yet when furnished with them daily, 


and in quantity not exceeding ten or twelve quarts per 


day, no suffering is experienced by the animals. One 
trial made several years since, satisfied the experimen- 
ter that a peck of raw apples given daily to a cow, in 
the winter, increased her milk daily by one quart. But 
while we attempt to show that apples may safely and 
profitably be given to the stock in an uncooked state, 
we wish to have it understood that this is not the state 


in which it is best that they should be used. 


There are two things which ought to teach us to think 
but meanly of human glory: the very best men have 
had their calumuiaturs, and the very worst their pane- 
gytists. —Lucon. 


Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 
EXHIBITION OF FRUITS. 
Saturday, Aug, 21. 


By S. Pond—Early Apricot, Royal de Tours, Pond’s 
Seedling, Italian Damask, Duane’s Purple, Bingham, 
and Blue Mogul Plums—ail remarkably fine. ‘Ihe last 
named, Mr Pond does not consider worthy of -cultiva- 
tion. 

By A. D. Williams—William’s Favorite Apples— 
very fine; also, fine Red Curranis, and a seedling Ap- 
yle. 

By J. M. Ives—Citron of Sirentz and Bloodgood 
Pears, and Transparent Sweet, aseedling Crab Apple. 

By S. Walker—Summer Franc real Pears. 

By J. C. Lee—Trinidad and Black Hamburg Grapes— 
very fine. 

By J. F. Allen—Summer Franc real Pears; Figs ; 
Black Hamburg, Barsaurabe and Consta:.tia Grapes, and 
very fine Peaches. The Figs were the finest ever exhi- 
| bited in the rooms, and were truly delicious. 
| By Otis Johnson—Fotheringham Pluins—rery fine. 
| By Jno. A. Kenrick—Washington, Duane’s Purple, 
'Smith’s Orleans and White Gage Piums ; Orange 
| Sweeting, Priestley Sweeting and William's Favorite 
Apples ; Yellow Siberion Crab Apples ; Summer France 
real Pears. 


| By J. L.L. F. Warren—River Apples; Early Royal 
! 





} 
George and two other varieties of Peaches. 

| By the President, Col. Wilder—Bloodgood Pears; Be- 
roni do.; Graverstein Apples—fine : also, a busket eon- 
‘taining several other varieties; some fine Peaches, and 
| Pond’s Seedling Plum. 

| By B. V. French—River and Wilkiam’s Favorite A)p- 
ples— fine. 

| By Hon. Elijah Vose—Seedling Peaches. 

| By John Hovey—Yellow Siberian Crab, a French va- 
riety of Crab, and William's Favorite Ap; les. 

By Mr Lovering—Duane’s Purple Plum 

By Mr Breed—A basket of very fine Peaches. 

Mr Brown, of Beverly, presented for distribution, sei- 
| ons of a fine new variety of Pear, called the 3uaden, the 
' fruit of which he exhibited, 

For the Committee, 
| JOHN KENRICK. 


oi 


| 
| 


EXHIBITION OF FLOWERS. 





Saturday, Aug. 21. 


| From Messrs. Hovey & Co.—Gladiolus, Seedling 
| r 1 . 

| Verbenas, Phlox Drummondi, Poriulacca speciosa, Pan- 
| sies and Bouquets. 

| From H. W. Dutton—Dahlias. 

From Miss Sumner— Bouquets. 

From B. &. Cotting—Native plants, including Liatris 
seariosa, Clematis virginica, Lobelia cardinalis, &e. 

From Wm. £. Carter, Botunic Garden—Red Water 
Lily and a variety of cut flowers. 

From 8. RK. Juhnson—Verbenas, Roses, Double Bal- 
sams, Phlox Drummondi, &c. 

From Wm. Kenrick—Bouquets and cut flowers. 

From A. H. Hovey—Gladiolus fluribundus. 

From Messrs Winship—Bouquets and cut flowers. 

From C. MeClure—Dahlias. 

From M. P. Wilder—fine Dablias; among which 
were Cox’s Constantia, Cox's Rival Revenge, Marshal 
Soult, Brees’ Rosa, Annot Lysle, Eva, &c. 

From 8. Walker—fine large Bouquets. 

From S. Sweetser—Roses and Verbenas. 

From the Public Garden—two pots of Portulacca 
Thellusonii; ene do. Gloxinia speciosa, and one fine 
plant of Abutilon striata—all fine specimens. 

Contributors of Dallias and other flowers, are request- 
ed to write the names of such as are considered worthy 
of special notice. 

For the Committee, 


JOSEPH BRECK. 


Garden seeds require collecting as fast as they become 
ripe. The best way is to cut off the stems which hold 
the ripened seeds, and tie them in bundles, until they 
can be conveniently cleaned. Where seeds are not fully 
ripe, a large portion of stems attached, will often afford 
nourishment enough to complete the process.— Gen. Fur. 


J. Lossing, of Albany, recently sold a Berkshire boar 
and sow, the former for 8200 and the tatrer for $300.— 
The boar with his cage weighed 8t0 lbs. ‘They were 
| bought by W. P. Curd, of Kentucky. 
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MASSACAUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


TrxvorTrice. £9 
The Ansvuat Exuipitiox, of the Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society, will be held at their 


room, 23 ‘Tremont Row, on Wednesday, Thurs- | 


day and Friday, 22d, 23d and 24th of Sept. 
Per order of the Committee of Arrangements. 


S. WALKER, Chairman. 





Boston, Sept. 25, 1841. 


— 


THERMOMETRICAL. 
Keported for the New England Farmer. 
Reany 
of the New England Farmer, Brighton, Maas. in a shaded 
Northerly exposure, week ending August 22. 





August, 1841. | 5 A.M. | 12,M.{7,P.M. | Wind. 
Monday, 16 50 | 76 |! 68 S. E, 
Tuesday, 17 | 60 | 869 | 97 | S. E. 
Wednesday, 18 | 62 85 | 69 | SW. 
Theisday, 19 63 | 83 | 76 | Ss. W. 
Friday, 20! 65 84 | 78 S. E. 
Sat irday, 21| 63 | 89 8h | 6 OSE. 
Sui day, 22; 71 69 | oe it & 





BRIGHTON MARKE'T.—Monsnpar, August 23, 1841. 
Reported for the New kngland Fariner 

Ar Market 650 Beet Cattle, 800 Stores, 4,600 Sheep, 
and 1100 Swine. Some five or six hundred Cattle un- 
sold. Several hundred of which were intended for Beef. 

Puices.— Beef Cattle —Prices have further declined 
on all qualities except the first. We quote first qual- 
ity, $5 59 a5 75. Second quality, $175 a5 50. Third 
quality $3 00 a 4 25. 

Stores.—Quite a large number of sales were effected. 
Two year old’s were sold from $8 to 14. ‘Three year 
old, from $12 to 19, ¢ 

Sherp.—We quote lots from $1 12, $2 25 

swine. —Dull. 200 of the number above reported 
were at market last week. Several hundred remain un- 
sold. Lots to peddle were sold from 3 to 3 1-2 for sows 
and 4 to 4 1-2 for barrows. Old hogs 3 and 3 1-2 fur sows 
and 4 for barrows. At retail from 4 to 6. 


eee eee 


WHOLESALE PRICES CURRENT. 
Corrected with great care, weelely 
SEEDS. Herds Grass, very little in market. 


50 to 55 cents. Clover—Northern, 13c.—Southern, 
Flax Seed, $1, 37 to1 59 bu. Lucerne, 25 ¢ per lb. 
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FLOUR. Howard Street $6 00—Genesee $6 25—Ohio 
£6 00. 

GRAIN. Corn—Northern Yellow none.—Round Yel- 
low 84—Southern Flat Yellow 80-—-White 80.— Rye— 


Northern 70 to 72—Southern none. Oats—Southern 45 to 
47—Northern 50 to 54. 

PROVISIONS. Beef—Mess $10 50 to 11 00—Prime 
86 50—No. | $9 00, Pork--Extra—i5 00—Clear 14 50— 
Mess $13 09. Hams--Northern 9 c. per Ib—Southern, 
none. Tard—Boston 9 c¢ per !b.—Southern, 8 to 8 1-2. 
Butter—Lump 18 to 22—Firkin 12 to 18--Shipping 8 to 14, 

HAY, per ton, $18 to 20— Eastern Screwed 813 to 14, 

CHSESE--Old 11 ¢.--New 8. 

EGGS, {4a 16. 


any change of late. Pulled Wool is rather searce, and there 
is huta limited supply of low Fleeces and of fine Fleeces the 
stock is also moderate. Prime or Saxony Fleeces, washed, 
Ib. 50 to 65 c.--American fall blood, washed, 47 to 50-—Do 
34 blood, washed, 44 to 46—Do. 1-2 hlood, washed, 36 to 
40—1-4 and common do, 35 to 37--Smyrna Sheep, washed, 
20 te 23--Do. unwashed, 10 to 14--Bengasi Sheep, 8 to 10-- 
Buenos Ayres unpicked, 7 to 10—Snperfine Northern pulled 
lamb 43 to 46--No. | do. do. 37 to 42—No 2 do do 26 to 30 
—No 3 do da 18 to 20. 





NOTICE TO HORTICULTURISTS. 
Whale Oil Soap. 


The subscriber has constantly on hand, and in quantities | 
to suit purchasers, this useful article which has lately proved | 


itself so destructive to the great variety of inseets which in- 
fest the Garden, Shrubs, Vines and Flowers. 
THADDEUS PERKINS, 109 State street. 
Boston Aug. 4th, 1341. im 
EDMUND 'T. HASTINGS & Cu. 
Pure Sperm Oil. 
No. 101 State St, keep constantly for sale, Winte 
and Fal! Sperm Oil, bleached and unbleached ; 


r, Spr ing 


warrant to be of the best quality and to burn without 
crusting. 
Vil Canisters of various sizes. 
Boston, Jan. 1, 1841, sly 


vof the hermometer at the Gardenof the proprietors | 


Red Top, | 


10 c. | 


which they | 


| GOOD CULTIVATORS AT $350 
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Good Cultivators for sale at the New England Agricultu 


ral Warehouse, Nos. 51 & 52 North Market Street, Price 
$3,50. JOS. BRECK & CO 





| 

| - _ 

| GRINDSTONLS. 

| An extensive assortment of Water and Land Grindsteres 
| constantly on hand and for saleby AMMLC, LOMBAL&s 
& CO. 13 Lewis’s Wharf. isty. Nov. 17, 


STRAWBERRIES! STRAWBERRIES !! 

The subscriber would offer to the publre, the present 
season, his Se/ecled Collection, consisting of seren varielics; 
they are such as have stood the test of a fair trial for 
seven years, and all grown by the subserber 

Warren's Seedine Methren,a pew and valuable kind, a 
| free bearer, fruit very large and juicy; 

inches have heen exhibited the present season, 
riety can be warranted to be one of the finest varieties grown, 


| the same cultivation, as any other ever offered, Tue rice 
| ol this Seedling is 85 00 per hundred plants 

| Methven Castle. — Fruit extremely large, high flavore | 
and showy; specimens of this fruit have heen shown this 
season six inches in circumferunce. Price three dollars per 
hundred plants 

Keen's Seedling. — A very superior variety, fruit very 
large, rich dark color, and uncommonly high flavored 
Price three dollars per huudred 

Royal Scarlet. —¥ruit long oval shaped and juicy, very 
free hearer, and very hardy. Price two dollars. 

Hautbois.—Fron larger than “nglish Wood, exceedingly 
numerous. ielding 100 berries to the plant.— 
Price two dollars. 

Early Virginia —This is known to be the earliest and 
hest fruit for market, a free bearer and very hardy. 
two dollars 

English Wood—Fruit well known for years. 
| dollar. 

Every plant sent from this garden will be warranted to bl 
| free from mixtures, and shall also be young and healthy 
} worth the price paid for them. 

; _ All orders directed to the subscriber, inclosing the amount 
| for the order, or with a good reference, shatl he promptly at- 
| tended to, and the plants forwarded agreeahly to directions 
} Orders can also Te left in the subscriber's box, at JOSEPH 
' BRECK & CO’S Seed Warehouse, 

JAMES L. L. F. WARREN. 
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Price one 


Aug. 11. eopis!m 


| 
| _ BULBOUS ROiTS. 


The subscribers offers for sale a great variety of Pwonies, 


rooted plants which are most successfully planted in August, 
| Also, Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissus, and Buibous roots of 
| every descripluion, JOSEPH BRECK & Cv. 


Aug. Il. 
LACrOMETERS, 














| 
| 
| 
| 





| Just received atthe New England Agricultural Ware- 
| house, No. 51 and 52, North Market st., a few sets of Lac- 
| tometers, for testing the quality of milk. 


| June 23 JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 


Nonantum Vale, Brighton, | 


frum measuring 5 1 2) 
‘This va- 


and will produce as fine fruit and as large quantity, with | 


PATENT BRASS SYRINGE—WHALE OIL SOAP 
Willis’s Patent Improved Brass Syringe for watering 
plants, grape vines, small trees, destroying the Rose Bug, 
&c. This Syringe may be used on all occasions When water- 
ing 1s necessary for usinga solution prepared for the pur 
pose, to prevent muldow on grape vines, and also to use the 
preparation of Soap for the destrucuon of the Rose Bug. 
This Syringe may be had of JOSEPH BRECK & CO, 
Nos. 5t and 52 North Market Street, who has for sale the 
Whale Oil Soap, a sure preventative against the ravages ol 
the Rose Bug and other msects. The Soap should be dilu 
ted by water, at the rate of fifteen giilons of water to two 
pounds of Soap, and applied by the Syringe. The S ap is 
»utone dollar per keg. July t4 


in kegs containing 28 lbs 


GRINDSTONES, ON FRICTION ROLLERS. 
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Grindstones of different sizes hung on friction rollers and 
moved with a foot treader, is found to be a great unprove 
ment on the present mode of hanging grindstones. The 
ease with which they move upon the rojlers, renders them 


lvery easy to turn wiih the foot, by which the labor of one 


Price | 
‘North Market Boston. 


| 
' 
‘ 
; 


| 


>| house and Seed Store No. 51 and 5 


WOOL—The market for this article has not experienced | Lilys, Crown [mperials, ant other Bulhous and fibrous | 


i 3000 § 


man is saved, and the person a the act of grinding, can 
govern the stone more to his mind hy having the complete 
control ot his work. Stones hung in this manner are he- 
coming daily more in use, and wherever used, give univer- 
sal satisiscuon, The rollers can be attached to stones hung 
in the common way. 

For sale pny JOSEPH BRECK & CO., Nos. 51 aud 62 
; July 14 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, &c 
The Propnetors of the New England Agricultural Ware 
2 North Market street, 
would inform their customers and the public generally that 
they have on hand the most extensive assortment of Agri 
cultural and Horticultural Tools to be found in the Uniced 
Part of which are the following: 


States 
1000 Howard's atent Cast! 100 doz. Cast Stee! Shovels 
lron loughs 50 “ Common do. 
300 Common do. do. ; 1oo “ Spades. 
200 Cultivators, | 500 Grass Scythes, 
100 Greene's Straw Cutters.' 390 “ — atent Snaiths. 
50 Whllis’ do. do | 200 * Common do. 
100 Common do. do. | 500 “ Hay Rakes. 
100 Willis’ Patent Corn) 200 “ Garden do. 
Shellers 200 Manure Forks. 
50 Common do do. 300 “ Hay do. 
2.0 Willis’ Seed Sowers. | 500 Pair Trace Chains, 
50 “ Vegetable Cutters) 100 “ Truck do. 
50 Common do. do. | 100 Dratt do. 
200 Hand Corn Mills. | 500 Tieup do, 
200 Grain Cradles. 50 doz. Halter do. 
100 Ox Yokes. 1000 yards Fenee do. 


1500 Doz. Seythe Stones 25 Grind Stones on rollers. 
Austin’s Rifles 
March 17. 


DRAFT AND TRACE CiiAINS. 
Just received by Packet Coromanda, 
400 pair Trace Chains, suitable lor Ploughing. 


200 Truck and leading Chaius. 
200 “ Draft Chains. For sale by J. BRECK & CO., 
No. 52 North Market st. 


April 21 


TY UP CHAINS. 

Just received by Packet Coromanda, 500 Chains for tye 
ing up Cattle. 

These chains, introduced by E. H. Derny, Esq. of Salem, 
and Col Jacques, for the purpose of securing cattle to the 
stall. are found te be the safest and most convenient mode 
of fastening cows and oxen to the stanchion. 

For sale by J. BRECK & COQ., No, 52 North Market st. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


THERE IS A GOD. 
BY THE LORD CHANCELLOR BROUGHAM. 
“ There is a God,” all nature cries ; 
A thousand tongues proclaim 
His Arm ulm ghty, Mind all wise, 
And bid each voice in chorus rise, 
To magnify His name. 


Thy name, great Nature’s Sire divine, 
Assiduous we adore ; 
Rejecting godheads, at whose shrine, 
Benighted nations, blood and wine 
In vain libations pour. 


Yon countless worlds in boundless space, 
Myriads of miles each hour 

Their mighty orbs as curious trace, 

As the blue circlet studs the face, 
Of that enamell’d flower. 


But Thou, too, mad’st that floweret gay 
To glitter in the dawn; 

The hand that fired the lamp of day, 

The blazing comet launch'd away, 
Painted the velvet Jawn. 


“ As falls a sparrow to the ground, 
Obedient to thy will,” 
By the same laws those globes wheel round, 
Each drawing each, yet all still found, 
One order to fulfil. 





MANAGEMENT OF CHILDREN. 


Keep your Sons employed. Let play be but their 
occasional privilege, andthey will enjoy it far more 
highly. Employ them in the garden, if you have 
one, as work, not as play. Give them daily and 
regular duties about the house, It will do them 
no harm to perform humble services. It will help 
you and help them still more, to have them bring 
wood or cual, to scour the knives, to make their 
own beds, to keep their own room in order. You 
may thus render them high!y useful, and greatly 
contribute totheir happiness and to their future wei- 
fare. If you are sick, it is still more important 
you should train your sons to these habits of indus- 
try, for they stand particularly in need of this mor- 
al and physical discipline. Louis Philippe, the 
present king of France, was in childhood and ear- 
ly youth required to wait upon himself in the per- 
formance of the humblest offices. It was through 
this culture that he was trained up to be one of the 
most remarkable men of the present age. 


Encourage a Fondness for Reading. Children’s 
books have been of late years so greatly multiplied, 
that there is but little difficulty in forming in the 
mind of achilda taste for reading. When the 
taste is formed, you will be saved all further trou- 
ble. 
all his associates, and he will find calm, and silent, 


and improving amusement for many rainy days | 


and long evenings. And you may have many an 


hour of your own evening solitude enlivened by 


his reading. The cultivation of this habit is of 


such immense importance—it is so beneficial in its | 


results, not only upon the child, but upon the gquie- 
tude and harmony of the family, that it is well 
worth while to make special efforts to awaken a 
fondness for books, Select some books of deci- 
dedly entertaining character, and encourage him 
for a time to read aloud to you, and you will very 
soon find his interest riveted; and by a little at- 


Your son will soon explore the libraries of | 


‘tention, avoiding as much as possible irksome con- 
straint, you may soon fix the habit permanently. 

| The great difficulty with most parents is, that 
‘they are unwilling to devote time to their children. 
| But there are no duties in life more imperious thon 
‘the careful culture of the minds and hearts of the 
immortals entrusted to ourcare. Thereare no dn- 
‘ties we can neglect at such an awful hazard. 
good son is an inestimable treasure. Languaye 
peprigiesy speak its worth. 


heaviest calamity which can be endured on earth. 
| Let the parent, then, find time to train up the 


‘child in the way he should go.—.Mother’s ssist- 
! 
jant, 





} 
| 
| Cheerfulness.—It is always better to Jaugh than 
\to ery, and a cheerful countenance is ever a_plea- 
| sant companion, 
| 

lcholy to its delight or detriment, its weal or wo. 
'Cheerfulness is its sanative—its “matchless sana- 
tive’—sorrow and sighing its bane. Melancholy 
| destroys not only the mental but the bodily vigor. 
|We say, then—‘hence, loathed melancholy.”— 


| There is no use in rubbing one’s eyes and blub- | 


| bering over all “the ills that flesh is heir to.” Take 
| the evil with the good, and bear it like a_philoso- 
pher. Red eyes and faces of a longitude Jike that 
of a horse, are any thing but agreeable, pleasant- 
greeting companions: in fact they are scandalous 
looking affairs. The best way is always to keep 
up a cheerful heart. 


without repining, if fortune frowns, with that phi- 
losophical ejaculation of Jacob Faithful, ‘better 
luck next time.”— Bost. Trans. 


Sears mm CxHurcu.—-No separation of seats 
was made long ago in Scotland, and none is al- 
lowed in Denmark, where so strict an equality is 
preserved in the house of God, that on one occasion 
a common soldier found himself accidentally placed 
next tothe King. He hastily started up, but his 
Majesty stopped him, saying “Stay, friend! re- 
member there is no distinction here !”’— Sinclair. 





GRrEN’S PATENT STRAW CUTLER. 








JOSEPH BRECK & CO. at the New England Agricul- 
tural Warehouse and Seed Store Nos. 51 and 62 North Mar- 
ket Street, have for sale, Green’s Patent Straw, Hay and 
Stalk Cutter, operating on a mechanical principle not before 
applied to any implement for this purpose. The most prom- 
inent effects of this application, and some of the consequent 
| peculiarities of the machine are: 
| 1. So great a redaction of the quantum of power requisite 
| to use it. that the strength of a half grown boy is sufficient 
| 10 work it efficiently. 


2. With even this moderate power, it easily ents two bush 
| els aminute, which is full twice as fast as has been claimed 
| by any other machine even when worked by horse or steam 
| power. 


3. The knives, owing to the peculiar manner in which they 
cut, require sharpening less often than those of any other 
straw cutter, 

4. The machine is simple in its construction, made and put 
together very strongly. Itis therefore not so liabie as the 
; complicated machines in general use to get out of order. 


A | 


A bad son is about the! 


The haman system is so consti- | 
tuted that it is wrought upon by mirth or melan-- 


Take the world as it goes, | 
the good and the evil as they severally come along, | 











' 
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HOWARD'S IMPROVED EASY DRAUGHT PLOUGH. 


Great improvements have heen made the past yenr in the 
form and workmanship of these Ploughs; the mould beard 
| has heen so formed as to lay the furrow coripletely over, 
| turning in every particle of grass or siubble, and icaving the 
ground in the best possible manner. The length of the 
mould hoard has heen very much increased, so that the 
Plough works with the greatest ease, hoth with respect to 
| the holding and the team. The Committee at the !ate trial 
} of Ploughs at Worcester, say, 

“ Should our opinion be asked as to which of the Ploughs 
we should prefer for use on a farm, we might perhaps say to 
the inquirer, if your land is mostiy light and easy to work, 
try Pronty & Mears, hutif your land is heavy, hard or rochy, 
BEGIN WiTH Mr. Howarp’s.”’ 

Atthe above meztioned trial the Howard Pleugh did 
more work, with the same pewer of team, than any other 
plough exhibited. No other turned more than twentyseven 
and one half inches, to the 1i2 Ihs. draught, while the 
Howard Plough turned twentynine and one half inches. to 
the same power of team! All acknowledge thet Howaril’s 
_Ploughs are much the strongest and mest su!)stantially 


|; made. 

There has heen quite an improvement made on the shoe, 
or land side of this Plough, which can he renewed without 
| having te furnish a new landsile: this shoe likewise secures 
| the monid hoard and landside together, and strengthens the 
Plough very much. 

The price of the Ploughs is from $6 to $15. A Plough, 
sufficient for breaking up with four cattle, will cost about 
8.0 50, and with cutter $i, with wheel and euttcr, $2 50 
extra. 

The above Ploughs are for sale, wholesale and retail, at 
| the New England Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Stine, 
Nos. 51 & 52 North Market Street. hy 


} JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 
| FENCE CHAINS. 
| Just received from England, 10,000 feet Chains, suitable 


| for Fences or other purposes. 
| CO., No. 52 North Market st. 
TO THE PUBLIC. 
DR. CHARLES M. WOOD, Veterinary Surgeon, 
| respectfully informs his friends and the public, that he bas 
| removed from Biossom St., to 69 Carver St. AJ! orders left 
at his house, or at the stable of Wm. Forbes, No. 7 Sudbury 
St., will he promptly attended to, and gratefully ackuow!- 
edged. Al} diseases of Horses, Cattle or Swine, are attend- 
ed to. Also, castrating and spaving. 
For the information of those who may have occasion for 
| his services, and are unacquainted with his practice, he is 
litely permitted to refer to the following gentlemen who 
ave employed bim fora nuciber of years past. 
Wm. Forbes, Williams & Pearson, 
Win. J. Niles, Geo. Meacham, 


For sale by J. BRECK & 
A pril 21 





Joshua Seward, S. K. Bayley, 

J. B. Read, L. Maynard, 
James F. Fullham, Isaac Foster, 

Wm P. Loring, Artemas White, 
Joseph C. Pray. | Brown & Sevrence. 


y 
Boston, April 28. 





NEW TURNIP SEED. 


Just received and for sa'e at the New England Agricul- 
tural Warehouse and Seed Store, Nos. 51 and 52 North Mar- 
ket street, 

500 lbs. TURNIP SEED, of the growth of 1841. 

July 14. JOS. BRECK & CO. 





NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 
A WEEKLY PAPER. 

The Editorial department of this paper having come 
into the hands of the subscriber, he is now authorized 
by the publishers to inform the public that the priee of 
the paper is reduced. In future the terms wi!l be #2 
per year in advance, or $2 50 if not paid within thirty 
days. ALLEN PUTNAM. 

N. B.—Postmasters are required by law to frank ail 


subseriptions ard remittances for newspapers, without 
expense to subscribers. 








TUTTLE AND DENNETT, PRINTERS. 





